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HIGHLIGHTS 

Food  and  fiber  were  a  significant  part  of  U.  S.  economic  assistance  to 
Greece  during  early  postwar  reconstruction  and  the  subsequent  period  of  econom- 
ic development.   Food  relief  under  the  United  Nations  Rehabilitation  and 
Relief  Administration  (UNRRA)  and  related  agencies  during  the  early  post-World 
War  II  period  prevented  vast  numbers  of  people  from  starving  and  contributed 
to  restoration  of  political  stability.   Following  economic  recovery,  agricul- 
tural commodity  assistance  under  the  Mutual  Security  Program  and  P.L.  480 
programs  played  an  important  role  in  the  country's  economic  development. 

Since  the  end  of  World  War  II,  the  United  States  has  supplied  most  of 
Greece's  imports  of  grains,  vegetable  oils,  and  dairy  products,  first  under 
UNRRA,  the  Marshall  Plan,  and  the  Mutual  Security  Program,  and  later  under  the 
P.L.  480  Title  I  and  Title  III  programs.   P.L.  480  Title  I  imports  of  feed 
grains  have  had  no  apparent  adverse  effect  upon  production.   In  fact,  these 
imports  enabled  Greece  to  meet  the  increasing  demand  for  grains  needed  to 
support  an  expansion  of  livestock  production.   Title  I  imports  of  soybean  oil 
have  been  very  important  in  relieving  temporary  shortages  during  particularly 
bad  olive  crop  years.   Imports  of  cheese  and  milk  through  voluntary  agencies 
under  Title  III  have  been  of  considerable  value  in  improving  the  nutritional 
content  of  Greek  diets. 

The  proceeds  from  Title  I  sales  have  been  utilized  to  finance  development 
of  the  country's  transportation,  power,  and  housing  facilities.   These  funds 
have  been  managed  by  the  Government  in  such  a  way  as  to  avoid  undesirable 
effects  on  the  economy. 

The  future  market  for  U.  S.  agricultural  products  in  Greece  will  depend 
upon  further  structural  improvement  and  growth  in  the  Greek  economy,  contin- 
uation of  a  P.L.  480  program,  and  competition  from  other  exporting  countries. 

If  a  Title  I  program  continues  or  is  replaced  by  a  long-term  credit  pro- 
gram under  Title  IV,  Greece  will  probably  import  more  wheat  and  feed  grains 
from  the  United  States  than  otherwise  would  occur.   As  livestock  enterprises 
expand,  there  will  be  an  increasing  demand  for  feed  grains  which  cannot  be  met 
from  domestic  production.   Therefore,  import  requirements  may  be  expected  to 
rise  over  the  next  few  years. 

Greek  demand  for  wheat  imports  in  the  immediate  future  will  be  limited  to 
hard  wheat  needed  for  blending  or  special  uses.  As  per  capita  income  increases, 
the  demand  for  hard  wheat  is  also  likely  to  rise.   Although  per  capita  con- 
sumption of  soft  wheat  has  declined  since  1956,  as  in  many  other  countries  with 
rising  living  standards,  the  Greek  Government  is  committed  to  a  price  support 
program  for  soft  wheat.   This  will  continue  to  keep  a  sizable  percentage  of 
the  irrigated  cropland  in  wheat  production. 

Greek  output  of  olive  oil  is  generally  adequate  for  domestic  needs. 
Future  importation  of  vegetable  oils  from  the  United  States  will  probably  be 
limited  to  small  shipments  in  years  when  the  olive  crop  is  poor. 
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INTRODUCTION 

The  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act,  Public  Law  480, 
was  passed  in  1954  to  supplement  Section  550  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act,  which 
provided  for  the  disposal  of  surplus  U.  S.  agricultural  commodities  in  develop- 
ing countries.   Agricultural  commodities  worth  $10,694  million  were  shipped 
under  P.L.  480  programs  during  the  past  9  years.   This  represents  28  percent 
of  total  U.  S.  agricultural  exports  over  the  period  1955  to  1963, 

During  the  last  several  years,  with  U,  S.  emphasis  on  Food  for  Peace, 
P.L,  480  has  become  more  than  a  surplus  disposal  program.   It  has  been  an 
effective  means  of  feeding  millions  of  undernourished  people  and  has  made  a 
significant  contribution  to  the  economic  development  of  many  nations.   Offi- 
cials now  regard  aid  in  the  form  of  food  and  fiber  as  an  integral  part  of  the 
overall  U,  S,  foreign  assistance  effort.   In  1962,  P,L,  480  accounted  for 
about  48  percent  of  total  net  U,  S.  economic  assistance, 

P,L,  480  shipments  move  under  four  titles.   Title  I  provides  for  the  sale 
of  surplus  commodities  with  payment  in  the  currency  of  the  purchasing  country. 
About  two- thirds  of  these  local  currencies  are  then  lent  or  granted  by  the 
United  States  to  the  government  of  the  recipient  country  or  to  private  enter- 
prises within  the  country  for  economic  development  programs;  the  remainder  are 
used  by  the  U,  S.  Government  to  help  finance  its  activities  in  the  recipient 
country. 

Title  II  provides  for  grants  of  surplus  commodities  for  famine  and  other 
extraordinary  relief,  child  feeding  programs,  and  economic  development  in 
addition  to  that  accomplished  under  Title  I, 

Title  III  authorizes  two  programs.  Section  302  amends  and  broadens  the 
authority  contained  in  Section  416  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949  for  dona- 
tions of  surplus  food  to  eligible  recipients  in  the  United  States  and  to  needy 


_!/  Prepared  under  the  supervision  of  Frank  D,  Barlow,  Jr.,  Chief,  Export 
Programs  Research  Branch,  Development  and  Trade  Analysis  Division,  Economic 
Research  Service, 


persons  overseas  through  nonprofit  American  voluntary  relief  agencies.   Section 
303  provides  for  the  barter  of  surplus  commodities  for  strategic  materials, 
goods,  and  equipment. 

Title  IV,  which  was  added  in  1959,  provides  for  long-term,  low- interest, 
dollar  credit  sales  of  surplus  commodities  to  foreign  governments  to  stimulate 
and  increase  commercial  U.  S.  agricultural  exports  and  assist  in  the  economic 
development  of  recipient  countries.   Recently,  Congress  amended  Title  IV,  to 
provide  for  long-term,  low- interest  credit  to  private  firms,  both  U.  S.  and 
foreign,  to  finance  sales  of  U.  S.  surplus  commodities. 

More  than  100  countries  are  now  receiving  P.L.  480  commodities.   The 
magnitude  and  importance  of  P.L.  480  programs  warrant  an  investigation  of  the 
economic  effects  of  this  assistance  on  the  receiving  countries.   This  prelim- 
inary report,  on  the  effects  of  P.L.  480  programs  on  the  Greek  economy,  is  the 
second  in  a  group  being  prepared  by  the  Economic  Research  Service.  2^/  It  gives 
particular  emphasis  to  important  interrelationships  between  P.L.  480  and  total 
U.  S.  assistance  to  Greece  and  to  the  impact  of  U.  S.  agricultural  exports  on 
Greek  agriculture,  consumption,  trade,  and  economic  development.  A  more 
comprehensive  study  of  the  economic  effects  of  P.L.  480  programs  in  Greece  is 
currently  being  conducted  by  the  Center  of  Economic  Research  in  Athens,   The 
present  report  should  be  useful  background  to  the  forthcoming  study. 

THE  GREEK  ECONOMY 

The  Greek  economy  has  made  remarkable  progress  since  World  War  II.   By 
1951,  production  was  restored  to  prewar  levels,  and  during  the  succeeding 
decade,  gross  national  product  rose  at  an  annual  average  rate  of  5  percent. 
By  1960,  the  country  had  become  self-sufficient  in  most  crops.   Industry's 
share  of  the  national  income  rose  from  21  percent  in  1953  to  28  percent  in 
1960.   The  rampant  inflation  of  the  early  fifties  was  brought  under  control 
and  monetary  stability  was  restored.   By  the  end  of  the  decade  the  balance  of 
pa3Tiients  position  was  greatly  improved, 

Greece,  however,  is  still  one  of  the  lowest  income  countries  in  Western 
Europe.   Annual  per  capita  income  in  1962  was  $363.   All  other  Western 
European  countries,  with  the  exception  of  Portugal,  Turkey,  and  Spain,  have 
annual  per  capita  incomes  of  over  $600.  Although  the  population,  now  about 
8  million,  is  growing  at  an  annual  average  rate  of  only  0.9  percent,  8  to  10 
percent  of  the  urban  labor  force  is  unemployed. 

Traditionally,  Greece's  economy  has  been  primarily  agricultural.   It  is 
estimated  that  more  than  25  percent  of  the  rural  workers  could  be  transferred 
to  other  sectors  of  the  economy  without  adversely  affecting  agricultural 
production  (33,  p. 6).   Basic  structural  adjustments  need  to  be  made  in  agri- 
culture to  achieve  more  balanced  economic  growth. 


2/  The  first  was  "Operation  of  the  PL  480  Program  in  Brazil"  (27). 
Underscored  numbers  in  parenthesis  refer  to  Bibliography,  p.  31. 


SCOPE  OF  P.L.  480  PROGRAMS  IN  GREECE 

P.L.  480  shipments  accounted  for  two-thirds  of  U.  S.  agricultural  exports 
to  Greece  over  the  period  1955-62  (table  1).   Title  I  represented  about  one- 
half  of  total  shipments  under  P.L.  480.   Of  the  46  countries  which  obtained 
Title  I  commodities  through  June  1963,  Greece  was  the  tenth  largest  Title  I 
recipient  on  a  per  capita  basis,  having  received  an  average  of  $1.53  per  person 
a  year  over  the  period  1955  through  1961. 

Title  I  Programs  •- 

Since  the  first  Title  I  agreement  with  Greece  on  June  24,  1955,  nine 
agreements,  covering  commodities  with  an  export  market  value  of  $112  million, 
have  been  signed  (table  2).   The  most  recent  agreement,  valued  at  $14  million, 
was  negotiated  on  October  30,  1963.   Four  commodities  were  programed  under 
these  agreements.   Feed  grains,  the  principal  commodity,  accounted  for  $52 
million  or  47  percent  of  the  total.   Of  the  23  Title  I  countries  which  had 
purchased  feed  grains  by  the  end  of  1962,  Greece  was  the  fourth  largest  pur- 
chaser, following  Israel,  Poland,  and  Korea.   The  remaining  commodities 
programed  were  wheat,  31  percent  of  the  total;  soybean  oil,  18  percent;  and 
dairy  products,  4  percent. 

The  planned  uses  of  Greek  currency  generated  by  Title  I  sales  are 
summarized  in  table  3.   Loans  to  the  Government  and  to  private  enterprise  and 
grants  for  economic  development  amounted  to  almost  two- thirds  of  the  total; 
about  45  percent  of  the  amount  programed  was  designated  as  loans  to  the  gov- 
ernment.  Of  the  remainder,  33  percent  was  reserved  for  U.  S.  uses  and  8 
percent  was  set  aside  for  common  defense. 

Titles  II  and  III  .. 

In  1960,  wheat  valued  at  $3  million  was  shipped  to  the  Island  of  Crete 
as  disaster  relief  under  Title  II.   Title  III  donations  through  voluntary 
relief  agencies  amounted  to  $67  million  and  accounted  for  40  percent  of  total 
shipments  under  P.L.  480  over  the  past  8  years.   Dairy  products  were  the 
principal  commodities  distributed  by  the  Church  World  Service,  Catholic  Relief 
Service,  CARE,  and  other  relief  agencies.   Barter  transactions  under  Title  III 
amounted  to  $11  million,  with  96  percent  of  the  shipments  taking  place  in  1955. 

CONTRIBUTION  OF  U.  S.  AGRICULTURAL  COMMODITIES 
TO  AID  PROGRAMS  IN  GREECE 

During  the  postwar  period,  the  United  States  has  been  the  principal  source 
of  economic  assistance  to  Greece.   American  aid  has  been  a  significant  factor 
in  promoting  internal  stability  and  economic  progress  in  Greece.   Total  gross 
U.  S.  economic  and  military  assistance  from  1945  to  1962  amounted  to  $3.2 
billion,  of  which  $1.5  billion  was  net  economic  assistance  (appendix  table  16). 
During  the  period  1950-61,  U.  S.  aid  amounted  to  18  percent  of  Greece's 
domestic  investment  and  37  percent  of  the  net  inflow  of  foreign  capital 
(2,  p.  123). 
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Table  2. --Quantity  and  export  market  value  of  commodities,  ocean  transport 
cost,  and  CCC  cost,  P.L.  480  Title  I  Agreements  with  Greece  through 
October  30,  1963 

AGREEMENTS 


Export 
market 
value 


Ocean 
transport 


Total 
(col,  1 

plus 
col.  2) 


Total 

CCC 
cost 


June  24,  1955 :  5.6 

June  29,  1955  as  amended         : 

Feb.  17,  1956 :  13.1 

Aug.  8,  1956  as  amended         : 

Jan.  21,  1957,  March  4,  1957 :  22.9 

Dec.  18,  1957 :  17.7 

Jan.  7,  1960 :  5.5 

Nov.  7,  1960  as  amended  : 

June  22,  1961 :  14.4 

Oct.  18,  1961  as  amended         : 

Feb.  13,  1962 :  8.9 

Oct.  22,  1962 :  9.9 

Oct.  30,  1963 :  14.0 

Total !  112 . 0 


rij.j.j.  J.U11    u 

UXiclI-b      ------ 

.5 

6.1 

9.8 

1.2 

14.3 

19.6 

3.1 

26.0 

35.8 

2.1 

19.8 

28.7 

.8 

6.3 

6.5 

1.3 

1.3 
1.3 

2.0 


15.7 

10.2 
11.2 
16.0 


17.4 

11.6 
11.9 
15.0 


13.6 


125.6 


156.3 


COMMODITIES 


Quantity 


Unit 


Amount 


Export 
market  value 


Feed  grains :  Mil .  bu. 

Wheat  and  flour :  Mil.  bu. 

Fats  and  oils :  Mil.  lb. 

Dairy  products :  Mil.  lb. 

•'  '  111 

Total !     


Mil.    dol. 

42.5 

52.4 

21.5 

35.0 

133.7 

20.2 

36.7 

4.4 

112.0 


Source:   Program  Operations  Division,  Foreign  Agr.  Serv.,  U.  S.  Dept.  Agr, 


Table  3. — Programed  uses  of  foreign  currencies  under  Title  I  agreements  with 
Greece  as  of  October  30,  1963,  and  sales  proceeds  and  disbursements  in  Greece 
as  of  December  31,  1962 


Use  and  specified 
subsection  of  P.L.  480 


Programed  uses  of 
Title  I  funds  1/ 


Title  I  program  in  Greece  3/ 


Amount  2/*  Percentage  J  Proceeds 
-  :  of  total   •  of  sales 


Disbursement  by 
U.  S.  agencies 


Amount 


Percent 


Common  defense,  104(c) 
Grants  for  economic 

development,  104(e).. 
Loans  to  private 

enterprise,  104(e)... 
Loans  to  Greece,  104(g), 
For  U.  S.  uses  4/..., 


Total, 


Mil,  dol, 
10.0 

7.5 

11.3 
55.6 
40.9 


Percent 


6 


Mil.  dol.  Mil.  dol.   Percent 


8 

45 

33 


7.4 

3.8 
47.5 
28.0 


125.3 


100 


96.1 


86.7 


4 
55 
32 


100 


1/     From  Programs  Oper.  Div. ,  Foreign  Agr.  Serv. ,  U.  S.  Dept.  Agr. 

2/     Dollar  equivalents  at  the  deposit  rate  of  exchange.   Total  differs  from 
table  2  because  table  2  figures  have  been  modified  by  purchase  authorization 
transactions.  Modifications  are  chiefly  due  to  differences  in  ocean  trans- 
port cost. 

3;/  Unpublished  data,  U,  S.  Dept.  Treas, 

4/  Fiscal  year  1962  agreements  provide  that  a  specific  amount  of  foreign 
currency  proceeds  may  be  used  under  various  U.  S.  use  categories,  including 
currency  uses  which  are  limited  to  amounts  as  may  be  specified  in  appropria- 
tion acts.   Included  are  uses  specified  under  P.L.  480  subsections  104(a),  (b) 
(f),  (h),  (i),  (k),  (1),  (m),  (n),  (o) ,  (p) ,  (q) ,  (r) ,  (s) ,  and  sometimes  (c) 
and  (d) ,  insofar  as  specified  in  agreements. 


In  the  early  postwar  years  of  the  Communist  guerrilla  war  in  Greece,  U.  S 
economic  aid  programs  were  directed  toward  keeping  the  Greek  population  alive. 
In  the  early  fifties,  the  emphasis  of  aid  programs  shifted  toward  rebuilding 
the  economy  and  stabilizing  prices.   As  consumption  and  production  regained 
prewar  levels,  U.  S.  aid  was  utilized  to  promote  economic  development.   Eco- 
nomic aid  was  highest  during  the  recovery  years  between  1945  and  1953,  averag- 
ing about  $154  million  annually  as  compared  with  $50  million  annually  since 
then.   In  1962,  the  United  States  discontinued  budgetary  support  grants  and 
technical  assistance  to  Greece  in  the  belief  that  the  Greek  economy  was 
sufficiently  developed  to  receive  assistance  on  a  loan  basis,  and  that  subse- 
quent technical  aid  could  be  adequately  furnished  through  the  United  Nations. 

Over  two-thirds  of  U.  S,  economic  aid  has  consisted  either  of  dollar 
grants  and  loans  used  to  procure  U.  S.  machinery  and  agricultural  commodities 
or  aid-in-kind,  for  example,  P.L.  480  commodities.   Thus,  the  aid  programs  in 


Greece  have  not  adversely  affected  the  U.  S,  foreign  exchange  position.   Among 
the  principal  programs  and  agencies  through  which  economic  aid  has  been  pro- 
vided are  the  United  Nations  Relief  and  Rehabilitation  Administration,  the 
European  Recovery  Program  (the  Marshall  Plan) ,  the  Mutual  Security  Program, 
and  programs  under  Titles  I,  II,  and  III  of  P.L.  480  (fig.  1).   Food  aid 
accounted  for  approximately  40  percent  of  this  economic  aid  during  the  period 
1945-62.   P.L.  480  aid  amounted  to  two-thirds  of  all  agricultural  commodity 
assistance  given  over  the  past  8  years. 

In  the  future,  it  is  expected  that  other  industrial  nations  will  increase 
their  relative  share  of  aid  to  Greece.   To  encourage  other  Western  European 
countries  to  assume  more  responsibility  in  aiding  Greece,  the  United  States  in 

1962  helped  form  a  consortium  of  eight  countries--the  United  States,  Canada, 
West  Germany,  France,  Italy,  the  Netherlands,  Belgium,  and  Luxembourg.   While 
assistance  will  still  be  extended  on  a  bilateral  basis,  the  consortium  will 
provide  a  means  to  coordinate  aid  programs  of  donor  countries,  to  spread  the 
relative  financial  burden  among  the  donors,  and  to  aid  in  a  more  effective 
utilization  of  development  assistance  by  Greece.   It  is  expected  that  members 
other  than  the  United  States  will  lend  $13  million  to  $15  million  to  Greece  in 

1963  and  1964.   West  Germany  has  already  made  a  loan  of  $50  million  in  1959 
and  authorized  another  $50  million  loan  in  1962.   Canada  is  expected  to  con- 
tribute $2  million;  Italy,  $6  million;  and  Belgium,  $1  million. 


U.  S.  ECONOMIC  ASSISTANCE  TO  GREECE 

By  Form  of  Aid,  for  the  Period  1945/46-1961/62 
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SOURCE;    FORE/GN    GRANTS    AND    CREDITS    BY    THE    UNITED    STATES    GOVERNMENT,    U.S.    DEPARTMENT    OF    COMMERCE. 
*    THROUGH    DECEMBER    31,    7967. 

A   ACTUAL    USES   OF    CURRENCIES   DISBURSED    BY    THE    UNITED    STATES    GOVERNMENT    TO    GREECE. 
O   DIFFERENCE    BETWEEN    SALES   PROCEEDS    AND    CURRENCIES   DISBURSED    TO    GREECE. 


U.  5.    DEPARTMENT    OF    AGRICULTURE 


NEC.    ERS   2071-63  (9)        ECONOMIC    RESEARCH    SERVICE 


Figure    1 
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Recovery  Assistance,  1945-53 

Food  assistance  constituted  almost  one-half  of  recovery  assistance  to 
Greece  during  the  period  1945  to  1953.   World  War  II  and  subsequent  internal 
civil  strife  left  Greece  with  a  prostrate  economy  and  a  starving  population. 
Consequently,  Greece  was  the  first  nation  to  request  emergency  food  relief 
,from  UNRRA.   From  April  1945  to  the  end  of  1946,  UNRRA  aid  to  Greece  from  all 
sources  amounted  to  $347  million.   Of  this  amount,  food  accounted  for  $180 
million  and  supplied  approximately  50  percent  of  the  food  consumed  during  the 
15-month  period  (39.  p.  112).   The  United  States  contributed  approximately 
80  percent  of  total  UNRRA  assistance.   After  UNRRA  was  terminated  in  1947,  the 
United  States  continued  emergency  food  shipments  under  the  post-UNRRA  program, 
the  Greek-Turkish  program,  and  the  Marshall  Plan. 

In  addition  to  food  relief,  technical  assistance  and  capital  goods 
supplied  under  the  Marshall  Plan  and  Mutual  Security  Program  contributed  to 
rapid  economic  recovery.   The  United  States  helped  establish  an  agricultural 
extension  service  which  has  been  very  successful  in  persuading  farmers  to 
adopt  improved  methods  of  farming.   Shipments  of  industrial  and  agricultural 
machinery  and  livestock  were  crucial  factors  in  restoring  the  country's  pro- 
ductive capacity. 

Countries  receiving  economic  aid  under  UNRRA,  the  Marshall  Plan,  and 
other  European  recovery  programs  were  required  to  deposit  a  specified  amount 
of  foreign  currency,  known  as  counterpart  funds,  in  a  special  account  from 
which  expenditures  could  be  made  only  with  the  concurrence  of  the  U.  S. 
Government.   Unlike  P.L,  480  Title  I  foreign  currencies,  which  are  owned  by 
the  U,  S.  Government,  counterpart  funds  are  owned  by  the  countries  receiving 
economic  aid,  except  for  a  small  portion  turned  over  to  the  United  States  for 
use  in  paying  its  expenses  in  the  recipient  countries.   The  counterpart  funds 
in  Greece  have  been  used  primarily  to  support  the  country's  defense  budget  and 
finance  the  U.  S,  technical  assistance  program  in  Greece. 

Assistance  during  the  recovery  period  made  it  possible  for  Greece  to 
restore  productive  capacity  and  raise  consumption  to  prewar  levels  more 
quickly  than  would  have  been  possible  in  the  absence  of  such  aid.   Economic 
aid  also  helped  halt  an  inflationary  price  spiral  which  was  threatening  to 
undermine  the  monetary  and  fiscal  structure  of  the  country  as  well  as  the 
entire  private  enterprise  system. 

Development  Assistance,  1954-62 

As  Greece  emerged  from  the  recovery  period  and  entered  a  phase  of  eco- 
nomic expansion,  U.  S.  economic  aid  tapered  off.   As  in  the  recovery  period, 
agricultural  commodity  assistance  accounted  for  about  one-half  of  total  U.  S. 
economic  aid  during  the  period  1954-62. 

Beginning  in  1954,  a  portion  of  the  funds  appropriated  for  foreign  aid 
under  Sections  550  and  402  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  was  earmarked  to  procure 
surplus  agricultural  commodities  and  sell  them  abroad  for  foreign  currencies. 
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Except  for  a  small  portion  set  aside  for  U.  S.  uses,  this  foreign 
currency  was  granted  or  loaned  to  the  recipient  country  for  economic  develop- 
ment.  In  Greece,  these  funds  were  used  primarily  for  public  works  programs. 
Beginning  in  June  1955,  as  this  program  phased  out  it  was  replaced  by  the 
P.L.  480  Title  I  program. 

P,L.  480  has  been  a  major  source  of  U.  S.  economic  assistance  to  Greece, 
accounting  for  approximately  one-third  of  total  U,  S,  aid  in  fiscal  years 
1954  to  1962  and  over  half  of  the  total  in  recent  years,   P.L.  480  commodities 
constituted  about  17  percent  of  all  external  resources  imported  under  public 
assistance  programs  and  private  capital  flows  during  the  period  1955-62.   The 
Title  I  program  was  integrated  into  the  much  broader  program  of  U.  S.  develop- 
ment assistance.   Local  currencies  generated  through  Title  I  sales  were  used 
for  purposes  consistent  with  the  overall  objectives  of  the  U.  S.  foreign  aid 
effort  in  Greece:   (a)  To  assist  the  Greek  Government  in  financing  its  invest- 
ment budget,  (b)  to  help  develop  the  infrastructure  (transportation,  communi- 
cations, and  power)  needed  as  a  base  for  industralization,  and  (c)  to  help 
develop  private  enterprise. 

Uses  of  Title  I  Currencies 

Greece  had  deposited  as  of  December  31,  1962,  to  the  account  of  the 
United  States  the  drachma  equivalent  of  $96.1  million  for  Title  I  commodities 
shipped.   This  was  only  slightly  less  than  the  total  covered  by  the  agreements. 
About  four-fifths  of  the  sales  proceeds  were  disbursed  by  the  various  U.  S. 
agencies  responsible  for  administering  them.   Over  one-half  went  for  loans  to 
the  Greek  Government.   Another  one- third  was  used  to  defray  the  cost  of  U.  S. 
expenditures  in  Greece.   The  remaining  funds  went  for  economic  development 
grants  and  loans  to  U.  S.  and  foreign  business  firms  in  Greece. 

Table  4  summarizes  the  specific  projects  for  which  these  funds  were 
disbursed. 

U.  S.  Uses 

Title  I  local  currencies  may  be  used  by  various  U,  S .  Government  agencies 
for  the  payment  of  usual  operations  abroad  that  are  incurred  within  regular 
appropriations,   U,  S,  Government  agencies  desiring  to  use  Title  I  currencies 
for  special  programs  specified  in  P.L.  480  agreements  must  receive  authoriza- 
tion from  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  and  the  Congress. 

Of  the  Title  I  currencies  that  had  been  disbursed  as  of  December  31,  1962, 
approximately  $28  million  was  expended  for  a  variety  of  U.  S,  uses,  the  most 
important  being  for  payment  of  U.  S.  obligations  abroad.   Approximately  $25,3 
million  was  used  by  U,  S.  Government  agencies,  primarily  the  Department  of 
State,  to  pay  normal  operating  expenses  in  Greece.   The  remaining  $2.7  million 
was  used  by  various  U,  S.  Government  agencies  to  support  projects  such  as 
agricultural  market  development,  agricultural  research,  educational  exchange, 
binational  cultural  activities,  and  construction  of  a  U,  S,  office  building. 

Nearly  $1  million  has  been  used  for  expanding  and  developing  markets  for 
U.  S.  agricultural  products  in  Greece.   Several  U.  S.  trade  and  agricultural 
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979 

25 

,258 

1 

,364 

14 

328 

27 

,943 

Table  4. --Disbursement  of  proceeds  of  Title  I  sales  to  Greece  as  of  December  31, 

1962,  by  principal  use 

Projects  \      Disbursements 

:      1,000 
:     dollars 
U.  S.  uses:  ll 

Agricultural  market  development,  104(a),  (m) 

U.  S.  obligations,  104(f) 

Educational  and  cultural  activities,  104(h),  (i) ,  ( j ) . . . 

Agricultural  research,  104(a) ,  (k) 

Construction  of  U.  S.  buildings,  104(1) 

Total  U.  S .  uses 

Country  uses: 

Loans  to  Greece,  104(g):  1/ 

Transportation 

Industry  and  mining 

Food  and  agriculture 

Community  development 

Other 

Total 

Grants,  104(e):  2/ 

Community  development 

Total 

Loans  to  private  enterprise,  104(e):  3/ 

Mobile  Oil  Hellas  A.  E 

Home  appliance  manufacturers 

Textile  manufacturers 

Other 

Total 

Total  country  uses 

Total  disbursements '       86  ,  683 

If     Unpublished  data  from  U.  S.  Dept.  Treas. 
1/     Eighteenth  Semiannual  Report  (12) . 
_3/   Report  on  Country  Loans  (1) . 


groups  have  exhibited  livestock  feeds  and  feed  grains  at  trade  fairs.   These 
fairs  were  particularly  useful  in  demonstrating  the  use  of  U.  S.  feeds  at  a 
time  when  there  was  an  increasing  demand  for  grain  imports  for  the  expanding 
livestock  and  poultry  industries.   It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  recent 
Greek  demand  for  U.  S.  grain  sorghum  was  due  to  the  U.  S.  market  promotion 
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17,400 

10,300 

6,000 

1,900 

11,914 

47,514 

'       7,442 

7,442 

1,233 

1,000 

1,000 

551 

3,784 

;      58,740 

activities  in  Greece.   Title  I  funds  also  were  used  to  finance  a  survey,  made 
under  contract  by  Arthur  D.  Little,  Inc.,  of  the  processing  of  fruits  and 
vegetables  and  the  production  of  oils  and  by-products  from  agricultural  crops. 
This  study,  which  was  completed  in  1962,  was  designed  to  stimulate  private 
foreign  investment  in  Greece  as  well  as  promote  U,  S.  agricultural  trade. 

Grants  totaling  $1.4  million  were  made  to  help  finance  educational  and 
cultural  activities  in  Greece.   Five  American-sponsored  schools  have  been 
assisted  in  the  purchase  of  books,  financing  of  scholarships  to  children  of 
foreign  countries,  payment  of  U.  S.  teachers'  salaries,  and  school  construc- 
tion.  Title  I  currency  has  been  used  for  translation,  publication,  and 
distribution  of  U.  S,  textbooks  at  prices  which  make  them  available  to  the 
maximum  number  of  students  at  various  levels  of  education,   A  Greek  and 
English  technical  dictionary  was  one  of  the  first  books  published  under  this 
program.   Other  textbooks  published  include  a  wide  variety  of  subjects,  such 
as  business,  economics,  and  physics.   Title  I  funds  also  were  used  to  finance 
the  construction  of  a  new  building  for  the  binational  center  in  Athens  which 
is  a  private  cultural  institution  dedicated  to  strengthening  mutual  under- 
standing between  the  United  States  and  the  host  country. 

The  availability  of  Title  I  funds  for  U.  S.  uses  in  Greece  probably  has 
led  to  an  expansion  of  U.  S.  activities.   It  is  doubtful  whether  a  sufficient 
amount  of  dollar  appropriations  would  have  been  forthcoming  to  undertake  oper- 
ation of  all  U.  S.  programs,  including  the  special  programs,  on  the  same  scale 
as  was  possible  with  the  availability  of  Title  I  local  currency. 

Loans  to  Stimulate  Investment 

Of  the  Title  I  funds  that  had  been  disbursed  by  the  end  of  1962,  approxi- 
mately $47  million  was  used  for  loans  to  the  Greek  Government.   Loans  author- 
ized by  sales  agreements  signed  from  the  beginning  of  the  Title  I  program 
through  April  14,  1959,  included  a  maintenance  of  value  clause  which  required 
the  borrowing  country  to  maintain  the  dollar  value  of  the  loan  regardless  of 
changes  in  the  exchange  rate  relative  to  the  dollar.   Loan  agreements  involv- 
ing $37.4  million--about  70  percent  of  the  total  value  of  the  loans  to  Greece-- 
included  the  maintenance  of  value  clause.    Loans  authorized  after  April  14, 
1959,  did  not  include  the  maintenance  of  value  clause,  but  since  the  value  of 
the  drachma  relative  to  the  dollar  has  remained  stable  over  the  last  9  years 
the  purchasing  power  of  these  loans  has  been  preserved. 

Most  of  the  loans  were  used  to  supplement  the  Greek  State  Investment 
Budget,  making  it  possible  for  the  Government  to  complete  construction  proj- 
ects and  to  implement  part  of  the  1960-64  Five  Year  Program  for  the  Development 
of  Greece.   With  the  Government's  emphasis  on  development,  the  investment 
budget  has  been  increasing  annually.   Government  investment  expenditures  in- 
creased about  113  percent  from  1958  to  1962,   During  this  period,  foreign 
grants  and  loans  helped  finance  almost  half  of  the  investment  expenditures; 
Title  I  loans  financed  7  percent.   Title  I  loans  provided  a  noninf lationary 
means  of  financing  the  investment  budget,  thereby  contributing  to  monetary 
stability  by  reducing  the  volume  of  deficit  financing  required  to  support  the 
investment  budget.   Since  Title  I  funds  are  acquired  through  the  sale  of 
agricultural  commodities  that  have  been  imported  to  meet  carefully  identified 
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needs,  no  new  money  is  created.   Therefore,  it  may  be  argued  that  Title  I 
investments  are  not  inflationary,  as  contrasted  to  deficit  financing,  which 
leads  to  an  expansion  of  the  money  supply  without  a  comparable  increase  in 
goods  available  on  the  domestic  market,  and  thus  may  be  a  potential  source  of 
inflation. 

Greece's  Five  Year  Program  for  1960-64  calls  for  development  of  the 
country's  infrastructure  as  a  necessary  prerequisite  for  greater  economic 
growth,  more  productive  use  of  resources,  and  increased  consumption  potentials. 
Roads  are  particularly  vital  to  Greece's  economy  because  of  the  insufficiency 
of  other  means  of  land  transportation.   About  one- third  of  the  Title  I  loans 
were  used  to  improve  transportation  facilities--roads ,  bridges,  and  airports. 
Other  loans  helped  the  Government  to  finance  housing  construction,  public 
power,  community  development,  agricultural  projects,   and  vocational  edu- 
cation.  A  small  amount  was  given  to  the  Economic  Development  Financing 
Organization  to  provide  medium  and  long  term  loans  to  industries  strengthening 
Greece's  production  pattern  and  balance  of  payments.  Most  of  the  projects 
financed  with  these  loans  have  been  completed.   About  9  percent  of  the  loans 
authorized  in  agreements  still  have  not  been  disbursed. 

Development  Grants 

Approximately  $7  million  of  the  Title  I  funds  was  granted  to  Greece  to 
finance  community  development  projects.   The  principal  project  was  the  recon- 
struction of  Volos  and  its  94  surrounding  villages  which  were  damaged  by  two 
earthquakes. 

Loans  to  Private  Enterprise 

Loans,  commonly  known  as  Cooley  loans,  are  made  to  U.  S.  firms  or  their 
subsidiaries  for  business  development  and  trade  expansion  in  the  foreign  coun- 
try and  to  local  firms  to  expand  markets  for  U.  S.  agricultural  products. 
Title  I  funds  may  not  be  used  for  the  manufacture  of  products  to  be  marketed 
in  competition  with  U.  S.  products. 

One  of  the  objectives  of  U.  S.  aid  policy  in  Greece  is  to  stimulate  the 
development  of  private  enterprise.   The  private  enterprise  sector  in  Greece  is 
an  expanding  and  important  part  of  the  economy.   Demand  for  Cooley  loans  has 
been  much  greater  than  the  amount  available.   As  of  June  30,  1963,  loans  had 
been  approved  for  nine  industries.   Funds  had  actually  been  disbursed  to  eight 
of  these  firms. 

EFFECTS  OF  P.L.  480  ON  AGRICULTURAL  PRODUCTION 
AND  POLICIES  IN  GREECE 

Agriculture  plays  a  significant  role  in  the  Greek  economy,  accounting  for 
nearly  one-third  of  the  national  income,  employing  slightly  under  half  of  the 
labor  force,  and  supplying  about  four-fifths  of  the  country's  total  exports. 

Nearly  half  the  cultivated  land  is  devoted  to  cereal  production.   In- 
creased yields  due  to  more  intensive  use  of  fertilizers  and  selection  of 
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improved  seeds,  along  with  higher  price  supports,  resulted  in  1957  in  a  wheat 
crop  which  for  the  first  time  was  sufficient  to  satisfy  most  domestic  needs. 

Important  cash  crops  are  tobacco,  cotton,  and  dried  and  citrus  fruits, 
which  together  accotmt  for  over  two-thirds  of  total  exports  (table  5). 
Although  the  acreage  devoted  to  tobacco  and  cotton  has.  increased  in  recent 
years,  these  crops  account  for  only  about  15  percent  of  the  cropland  area. 

From  1951  to  1957,  agricultural  production  increased  43  percent.   About 
one-third  of  this  increase  took  place  between  1956  and  1957  when  wheat  was  in 
surplus  for  the  first  time.   Since  1957,  agricultural  growth  has  been  very 
slow;  production  actually  declined  between  1958  and  1960.   Although  production 
in  1961  and  1962  was  substantially  above  the  previous  3  years,  it  was  only 
slightly  above  the  1957  level.   Wheat  production  accounted  for  most  of  the 
increase  in  overall  agricultural  production  during  the  1951-57  period.   Since 
1957,  wheat  output  has  remained  rather  constant,  while  production  of  other 
crops  has  increased  very  little.   Physical,  climatic,  institutional,  and 
technical  factors  pose  important  problems  in  the  expansion  of  agricultural 
production  as  envisioned  in  the  Government's  Five  Year  Program. 

Greece  is  divided  into  three  regions  - -mountains ,  plains,  and  sea.   With 
mountains  and  forests  covering  about  80  percent  of  the  country,  only  one-fourth 
of  the  land  is  arable.   Although  considerable  land  has  been  brought  under 
cultivation  in  the  last  decade  through  reclamation  and  irrigation  programs,  it 
is  estimated  that  further  clearing,  drainage,  and  irrigation  projects  could 
bring  still  more  acreage  into  production,  and  also  make  possible  more  produc- 
tive use  of  the  land. 

Small,  fragmented  farms  are  numerous  in  Greece.   About  90  percent  of  the 
farms,  accounting  for  half  the  arable  land,  are  less  than  2  acres  in  size,  and 
on  the  average,  each  farm  is  split  up  into  more  than  six  separate  lots.   In 
1952,  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  was  empowered  to  consolidate  farm  holdings 
if  at  least  50  percent  of  the  farmers  in  a  village  requested  it,  but  only  a 
small  number  have  been  consolidated  to  date. 

Insufficient  research  to  improve  seeds  and  utilization  of  fertilizers, 
inadequate  credit  facilities  for  small  farmers,  and  poor  marketing  and  distri- 
bution facilities  are  other  factors  adversely  affecting  agricultural  produc- 
tivity. 

The  Government  considered  some  of  these  problems  in  its  Five  Year  Program. 
Provisions  were  made  for  (1)  land  reclamation  and  irrigation  projects,  (2)  ex- 
pansion of  the  agricultural  extension  program,  (3)  research  and  training  of 
agricultural  technicians,  (4)  a  greater  role  for  the  Agricultural  Bank  and 
Agricultural  Credit  and  Thrift  Cooperatives  (which  numbered  3,000  in  1959), 
and  (5)  improvements  in  the  marketing  organization  through  creation  of  infor- 
mation and  advertising  services  and  a  reasearch  department  for  sales  promotion 
of  agricultural  products,  ■  . 
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Title  I  Wheat  Imports  and  Wheat  Programs 

Since  the  1930' s,  the  Greek  Government  has  followed  a  price  support 
policy  for  wheat  under  which  prices  received  by  producers  have  averaged  con- 
siderably higher  than  world  market  prices.   Recently,  small  farmers  have 
benefited  from  privileged  prices.   In  addition,  producers  are  entitled  to 
sell  a  specified  amount  of  their  wheat  to  the  Government's  collection  pools. 
In  1962,  wheat  growers  made  four-fifths  of  their  sales  to  the  Government's 
collection  program.   Bread  also  has  been  subsidized  to  maintain  ceiling  prices. 

Greek  and  U.  S.  domestic  price  supports  for  wheat  are  compared  in  table  6, 
Since  1954,  support  prices  in  Greece  have  ranged  from  16  to  94  cents  per 
bushel  above  U.  S.  support  prices.   On  the  average  for  this  period,  Greek 
prices  have  been  about  50  cents  per  bushel  higher.   The  difference  between 
Greek  support  prices  and  U.  S,  wheat  export  market  value,  which  is  based  on 
average  world  commercial  prices,  is  even  greater.   Greek  prices  have  ranged 
from  $0.61  to  $1.14  per  bushel  higher  than  the  average  export  market  value  of 
U.  S.  wheat.   The  difference  between  U.  S,  wheat  price  supports  and  export 
prices  has  narrowed  over  the  last  4  years.   The  price  differentials  between 
domestic  prices  in  Greece  and  world  prices  are  not  greatly  different  from 
those  of  many  other  marginal  wheat  producing  areas  throughout  the  world. 
However,  the  disparity  between  world  prices  and  domestic  wheat  support  prices 


Table  6.--U.  S 


and  Greek  price  supports  for  wheat,  and  average  U.  S.  export 
market  value,  with  comparisons,  1955-63 


Year 

Price  supports 

1/ 

Average  U.  S. 
export  market 
value  2/ 

Greek  support 

price  exceeded 

U.  S.  export 

value  by-- 

ending 
June  30 

Greece 

'.      United  '. 
'.      States   ! 

Diff 

"erence 

Dollars 

pe] 

c   bushel  — -■ 

1955 

2.40 

2.24 

.16 

1.79 

.61 

1956 

2.84 

2.08 

.76 

1.70 

1.14 

1957 

2.50 

2.00 

.50 

1.73 

.77 

1958 

:   2.46 

2.00 

.46 

1.75 

.71 

1959 

2.46 

1.82 

.64 

1.72 

.74 

1960 

2.75 

1.81 

.94 

1.69 

1.06 

1961 

2.65 

1.78 

.87 

1.72 

.93 

1962 

2.46 

1.79 

.67 

1.80 

.66 

1963 

:   2.46 

2.00 

.46 

1.82 

.64 

1/      1955  and  1962-63  from  Grain  and  Feed  Div.,  Foreign  Agr.  Serv, ,  U.  S.  Dept. 
Agr.;  1956-57  from  Competitive  Position  of  U.  S.  Farm  Products  Abroad  (14),  Mar. 
1956,  p.  23  and  Jan.  1958,  p.  13;  1958-59  from  Prospects  for  Foreign  Trade  in 
Food  and  Feed  Grains  (16) ,  p.  17;  1960  from  Prospects  for  Food  and  Feed  Grains, 
Dry  Beans,  Dry  Peas,  Seeds  and  Hops  (18) ,  p.  20;  1961  from  Prospects  for  Foreign 
Trade  in  Wheat,  Rice,  Feed  Grains,  Dry  Beans,  Seeds  and  Hops  (19) ,  p.  9. 

2/     From  Foreign  Agricultural  Trade  of  the  United  States  by  Commodities  (5). 
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creates  a  serious  problem  for  the  Greek  Government,  which  is  attempting  to 
make  the  fullest  and  most  efficient  use  of  agricultural  resources  as  well  as 
achieve  a  better  balance  between  agricultural  development  and  growth  of  the 
other  sectors. 

The  Government  has  sponsored  several  measures  to  encourage  adjustments 
to  expand  agricultural  production,  such  as  (1)  subsidies  on  cotton  and  live- 
stock production,  (2)  generous  credit  facilities  for  the  areas  where  expansion 
in  agricultural  enterprises  is  being  encouraged,  and  (3)  increased  investment 
in  farm  machinery  and  projects  designed  to  increase  the  irrigated  land  area. 
In  recent  years,  cotton  acreage  and  production  have  increased,  but  in  spite  of 
the  Government's  efforts  to  reduce  the  area  in  wheat,  farmers  have  continued 
to  cultivate  a  large  area  of  wheat. 

The  major  factors  thwarting  shifts  from  wheat  production  to  more  inten- 
sive crops  are  marginal  lands,  lack  of  water,  and  relatively  high  price 
supports  on  wheat.   As  a  consequence,  the  Government's  policy  of  persuading 
farmers  to  reduce  cultivation  of  wheat  has  been  unsuccessful.   Increased 
cultivation  of  cash  crops,  such  as  cotton,  requires  an  expansion  of  irrigated 
land,  which  now  covers  only  12  percent  of  total  arable  land.   Irrigation  pro- 
jects are  underway,  and  it  is  estimated  that  by  1970  irrigated  land  will  be 
double  the  present  area  (13) . 

Continuation  of  a  price  support  program  for  wheat  after  Greece  became 
self-sufficient  in  1957  has  been  another  factor  which  has  encouraged  farmers 
to  produce  wheat.   Therefore,  the  Government  has  offered  incentives  to  en- 
courage the  growing  of  other  crops.   In  October  1962,  an  increase  in  the 
acreage  subsidy  on  cotton  for  1963  was  announced  as  well  as  new  subsidies  for 
veal,  milk,  and  certain  categories  of  sheep  and  goats. 

To  maintain  the  wheat  support  program,  the  Government  has  controlled  the 
markets  for  domestic  and  imported  wheat.   Since  1949,  millers  have  been  re- 
quired to  use  a  certain  percentage  of  wheat  from  Government  stocks  and  the 
domestic  market  for  blending.   Since  1960,  the  Government  also  has  controlled 
prices  of  wheat  sold  on  the  commercial  market.   The  Government  controls  the 
supply  of  wheat  in  its  collection  pool  by  frequent  changes  in  the  percentage 
of  wheat  which  must  be  used  from  its  own  stocks  and  in  the  commercial  price 
for  wheat. 

The  Government  also  regulates  foreign  trade  in  wheat  by  prohibiting 
private  traders  from  importing  wheat  and  flour  and  by  requiring  millers  to 
use  a  specified  proportion  of  domestic  grains  in  their  flour.   As  of  August 
1963,  only  domestic  wheat  could  be  used  for  extraction  rates  of  90  percent, 
85  percent,  and  78  percent.   These  extraction  rates  produce  the  poorer  quality 
and  cheaper  priced  flours.   Imported  wheat  must  be  used  for  the  production  of 
higher  qualities  of  flour  at  extraction  rates  of  70  percent,  65  percent,  and 
55  percent.   By  importing  wheat  at  the  world  market  price  and  selling  it  at 
the  higher  domestic  price,  the  Government  has  made  profits  which  have  helped 
to  finance  its  wheat  support  program. 

Most  of  Greece's  imports  of  wheat  and  flour  have  come  from  the  United 
States  under  special  programs  (table  7).   During  the  early  postwar  years 
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imports  from  the  United  States  under  UNREA,  the  Marshall  Plan,  and  other 
relief  programs  were  extremely  large,  reaching  over  600,000  metric  tons  in 
1948  and  1949.   As  wheat  production  expanded  in  Greece  during  the  1950' s, 
imports  declined.   From  1952-57,  imports  first  under  the  Mutual  Security- 
Program  and,  later,  P.L.  480  Title  I,  were  less  than  during  the  early  postwar 
period  but  still  averaged  slightly  more  than  300,000  metric  tons  a  year.   It 
was  not  until  Greece  achieved  self-sufficiency  in  wheat  in  1957  that  imports 
began  declining  considerably.   Since  1957,  imports  have  averaged  about  100,000 
metric  tons,  supplied  mostly  under  the  Title  I  program. 

Since  the  Government  maintains  rigorous  controls  over  support  and  market 
prices  of  wheat  and  bread  as  well  as  the  use  of  domestically  produced  and 
imported  wheat,  wheat  imports  under  special  U.  S.  export  programs  have  had 
little  or  no  adverse  effect  on  the  production  of  wheat  in  Greece. 

Impact  of  Title  I  Imports  of  Feed  Grains  on  Production  and  Prices 

Efforts  by  the  Greek  Government  to  promote  fuller  utilization  of  the 
nation's  marginal  agricultural  resources  have  resulted  in  an  expansion  of 
livestock  and  dairy  enterprises,  and  as  a  consequence,  demand  for  feed  grains 
has  increased.   Use  of  feed  grains  expanded  nearly  40  percent  from  1955  to 
1963  (table  8).   As  annual  production  of  feed  grains  has  fluctuated  only 
slightly  since  1955,  domestic  supply  has  not  been  adequate  to  satisfy  the 
increasing  requirements  of  the  livestock  industry.   Over  this  period,  increas- 
ing quantities  of  corn  and  barley  were  imported  (table  9).   In  1956,  63,900 


Table  8. --Domestic  utilization  of  feed  grains,  Greece,  1955-63 


Year      ; 

Domestic 

utilization 

of 

fe 

ad  grains 

ending 
June  30 

Barley 

• 

\          Oats 

. 

Corn 

. 

Grain    * 
Sorghum   ' 

Total 

1,000 

metric 

tons 

1955  1/ • 

233 

150 

256 



639 

1956  1/ ■ 

224 

165 

301 



690 

1957  1/ 

256 

164 

302 



722 

1958 

287 

198 

345 



830 

1959 

292 

187 

335 



814 

1960 

256 

145 

356 

2 

759 

1961 

302 

149 

414 

6 

871 

1962 

301 

153 

392 



846 

1963 

303 

155 

417 

16 

891 

_!/  Data  for  this  year  do  not  include  carryover  stocks,  which  are  included 
for  years  1958-63. 

Source:   Greece,  Grains  and  Feeds  (13). 
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metric  tons  were  imported  and  in  1963  about  168,000  metric  tons.   It  is  esti- 
mated that  imports  of  220,000  metric  tons  will  be  required  in  fiscal  1964  (13). 
Up  to  now.  Government  officials  have  not  found  it  advisable  to  offer  incentive 
prices  to  stimulate  feed  grain  production  because  it  would  raise  prices.   As 
a  consequence,  the  domestic  supply  is  not  expected  to  be  sufficient  to  satisfy 
growing  domestic  needs  for  some  time.   It  is  estimated  that  imports  of  feed 
grains  will  range  from  150,000  to  over  200,000  metric  tons  annually  for  at 
least  the  next  few  years. 

Imports  of  feed  grains  are  largely  made  by  private  traders.   Over  90  per- 
cent of  Greece's  imports  of  feed  grains  come  from  the  United  States,  mainly 
under  the  Title  I  program.   Imports  under  Title  I  ranged  from  46,000  metric 
tons  in  1956  to  152,100  metric  tons  in  1963. 

In  the  absence  of  Title  I  feed  grain  imports,  the  following  alternative 
policies  could  have  been  adopted:   (1)  An  increase  in  commercial  imports  by 
the  amount  actually  imported  under  Title  I;  (2)  an  increase  in  commercial  im- 
ports, but  by  a  smaller  amount;  (3)  provision  of  incentives  to  expand  domestic 
production;  (4)  maintenance  of  commercial  imports  at  the  current  level;  or 
(5)  some  combination  of  these  alternatives. 

It  is  conceivable  that  policies  (2),  (3),  or  (5)  might  have  been  selected. 
With  the  demand  for  feed  grains  increasing,  commercial  imports  probably  would 
have  risen,  but  not  to  the  level  of  Title  I  imports  because  of  the  intense 
competition  for  available  foreign  exchange  from  other  sectors  of  the  economy. 
On  the  basis  of  the  limited  success  in  expanding  grain  yields,  it  is  not  likely 
that  domestic  production  would  have  increased  greatly  in  response  to  higher 
prices  that  might  have  resulted  from  an  incentive  program.   Since  arable  land 
is  scarce,  increases  in  productivity  likely  would  require  a  higher  degree  of 
modem  production  technology  and  mechanized  farming  than  is  feasible  under 
existing  price-cost  relationships  in  Greece.   It  appears  reasonable  to  conclude 
that,  in  the  absence  of  Title  I,  the  total  supply  of  feed  grains  would  have 
been  less  than  it  was  with  the  program  and  prices  would  have  been  higher. 

The  Title  I  program,  therefore,  has  had  two  beneficial  effects  for  Greece. 
First,  it  has  helped  meet  the  increasing  demand  for  feed  grains  needed  to 
support  an  expansion  of  livestock  production.   Second,  it  has  prevented  sharp 
increases  in  prices  which  would  have  discouraged  the  development  of  livestock 
enterprises.   As  indicated  in  table  10,  wholesale  prices  of  corn  and  barley 
fluctuated  slightly  during  the  1959-61  period.   During  these  years  the 
Agricultural  Bank  sold  Title  I  feed  grain  imports  for  $71.67  per  metric  ton, 
approximately  $20  above  U.  S.  export  market  value  but  considerably  below  whole- 
sale prices  of  domestic  grains.   Without  competition  from  Title  I  imports, 
domestic  prices  might  have  been  considerably  higher.   Higher  domestic  prices 
might  have  increased  the  incentive  for  farmers  to  produce  feed  grains,  but  they 
would  have  discouraged  livestock  production. 
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Table   10. --Average  annual  price   of   feed  grains,  with    comparisons,   Greece,    1959-61 


1959 

1960 

1961 

Grain 

Whole- 

•  Title  I 

Whole- 

•  Title  I 

Whole-  • 

Title  I 

sale 

'•    export  mar- 

sale 

•  export  mar- 

sale  t 
pric&i< 

export  mar- 

price 

'      ket  value   : 

price 

•   ket  value 

ket  value 

Dollars 

per  metric  ton 

Barley. . . . 

80.00 

52.25 

88.66 

..  48.77 

79.33 

48.84 

Corn: 

Large. . . 

85.00 



78.33 



82.33 



Medium. . 

93.66 

84.66 



88,66 



Small. . . 

90.76 



87.00 



94.00 





52.47 



52.32 



51.85 

1/     Jan. -Aug.  only. 

Source:   Wholesale  prices  from  FAS-M-133  (22) ,  and  Title  I  export  market 
value  from  Program  Operations  Div.,  Foreign  Agr.  Serv.,  U.  S.  Dept.  of  Agr. 


EFFECTS  OF  P.L.  480  ON  CONSUMPTION  PATTERNS 

The  Greek  diet  is  low  in  calories  and  animal  protein  compared  with  the 
diets  in  most  Western  European  countries,  but  it  is  relatively  high  in  compari- 
son with  those  of  most  countries  in  Asia,  Africa,  and  Latin  America,   Cereals 
comprise  a  large  proportion  of  the  diet.   However,  income  elasticity  for 
cereals  is  low.   Therefore,  as  living  standards  in  Greece  continue  to  improve, 
per  capita  consumption  of  cereals  may  be  expected  to  decline  and  the  protein 
content  of  the  diet  to  increase. 

Title  I  Imports  for  Consumption 

About  80  percent  of  Greece's  wheat  supply  is  used  for  food.   One-half  of 
this  represents  wheat  retained  by  farmers  for  their  own  use  while  most  of  the 
remainder  comes  from  Government  stocks  and  moves  into  consumption  in  the  urban 
and  industrial  sectors  (table  11).   Since  hard  wheat  for  blending  purposes 
constitutes  only  a  small  proportion  of  the  country's  total  wheat  supply,  Title 
I  wheat  had  a  relatively  minor  impact  on  the  level  of  wheat  consumption.   How- 
ever, as  living  standards  continue  to  improve,  demand  for  hard  wheat  is  likely 
to  increase. 

Other  Title  I  food  imports  were  soybean  oil  and  dairy  products,  principally 
evaporated  milk.   These  imports  totaled  $20  million  and  $4  million  respectively 
through  June  1963.   In  years  of  a  small  olive  crop,  soybean  oil  imports  have 
enabled  Greece  to  maintain  its  exports  of  olive  oil  without  reducing  per  capita 
domestic  consumption  of  vegetable  oils.   Without  Title  I  imports  to  meet  tem- 
porary shortages  of  olive  oil,  it  is  likely  that  olive  oil  exports  and  consump- 
tion would  have  been  reduced  considerably. 
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Dairy  products  account  for  approximately  one-tenth  of  Greece's  total 
agricultural  imports.   The  United  States  is  the  principal  supplier,  but  Title  I 
imports  have  been  relatively  insignificant  compared  with  shipments  through  the 
voluntary  agencies  under  Title  III. 

Title  II  and  III  Programs  ■ 

In  1960,  excessive  rainfall  on  the  Island  of  Crete  resulted  in  widespread 
damage  to  the  grape  crop.   About  one-fourth  of  the  island's  population  is 
dependent  upon  this  crop  for  income.   Approximately  20,000  tons  of  wheat  under 
Title  II  was  provided  to  the  needy  to  supplement  relief  programs  undertaken  by 
the  Greek  Government. 

Title  III  donations  are  designed  to  provide  additional  food  for  low  income 
families.   These  donations  do  not  pass  through  normal  market  channels  as  do 
Title  I  imports,  but  are  distributed  by  voluntary  relief  agencies  directly  to 
institutions  and  needy  families. 

Although  food  donations  to  Greece  began  in  the  early  fifties  under 
Section  416  of  the  1949  Agricultural  Act,  the  quantities  of  food  involved 
were  not  significant  until  the  inception  of  P.L.  480  in  1955.   The  donation 
programs  are  administered  by  three  major  agencies  (Church  World  Service,  CARE, 
and  Catholic  Relief  Service)  and  two  smaller  agencies  (American  Mission  to 
Greeks  and  American  Joint  Jewish  Distribution  Committee).   The  people  receiving 
these  donations  inhabit  small  villages  in  the  mountainous  districts  and  the 
rocky,  infertile  lowlands,  and  are  dependent  upon  the  annual  yield  of  small 
fields  or  the  meager  income  from  seasonal  work.   The  diets  of  these  people  are 
very  deficient  in  dairy  and  livestock  products.   Title  III  donations  have  been 
of  considerable  value  in  supplementing  the  diets  of  needy  families  and  school 
children. 

The  United  States  is  attempting  to  change  the  distribution  pattern  of 
donations  to  include  the  most  needy  groups  in  the  Greek  society.   Needy  fami- 
lies have  been  the  largest  category  of  recipients.   However,  the  income  of 
these  groups  has  improved  and  they  have  become  less  dependent  upon  foreign 
donations.   Since  1958,  there  has  been  a  gradual  reduction  in  the  number  of 
recipients  under  the  family  program  and  an  expansion  of  school  feeding  programs 
in  the  areas  where  donated  food  can  make  a  more  effective  contribution  to  the 
nation's  children.   In  1962,  needy  families  were  still  the  largest  category  of 
recipients,  constituting  almost  two-thirds  of  the  total  beneficiaries.   In  the 
same  year,  however,  the  family  program  was  reduced  by  673,000  persons  while 
the  number  of  needy  children  receiving  hot  lunches  increased  from  25,000  to 
50,000. 

The  Greek  Government  is  increasing  its  financial  support  for  the  school 
lunch  program.   Additional  funds  were  expanded  in  a  pilot  program  for  5,500 
children  in  1962.   Funds  have  been  authorized  for  1963  to  support  a  school 
lunch  program  for  30,000  children  in  northwestern  Greece. 
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EFFECTS  OF  P.L.  480  ON  GREEK  TRADE 

Over  the  last  decade,  Greece's  trade  deficit  has  been  increasing.  With 
agricultural  imports  declining,  the  growing  gap  between  exports  and  imports  is 
due  to  substantial  increases  In  capital  imports,  which  are  expected  to  be  in 
greater  demand  as  the  country  develops.  Despite  large  trade  deficits,  the 
overall  payments  surplus  has  been  substantial  in  recent  years  because  of  con- 
sistent increases  in  invisible  earnings  (tourist  receipts,  emigrants*  remit- 
tances, and  earnings  of  the  merchant  navy),  private  capital  inflows,  and  U.  S. 
aid.   These  surpluses  have  led  to  rising  stocks  of  gold  and  foreign  exchange 
reserves. 

Greek-Common  Market  Trade  Pattern 

The  direction  of  trade  changed  significantly  during  the  last  few  years 
(table  12).   The  Common  Market  takes  one-third  of  Greece's  exports  and  sup- 
plies nearly  one-half  of  all  imports.   Although  Greece's  largest  volume  of 
trade  is  with  the  Common  Market  countries,  principally  Germany,  the  relative 
share  of  these  countries  in  Greece's  total  trade  declined  from  1958  to  1960. 
The  proportion  has  since  increased  as  a  result  of  the  country's  associate 
membership  in  the  Common  Market,   The  agreement  of  association  provides  that 
all  reductions  in  tariff  duties  will  be  immediately  extended  to  Greece,  while 
Greece  will  have  up  to  22  years  to  eliminate  duties  on  imported  goods  from 
Common  Market  countries.   During  the  transition  period,  Greece  will  have  the 
opportunity  to  diversify  and  develop  its  industry.   Since  1960,  there  has  been 
a  pronounced  shift  in  Greek  trade  toward  the  Common  Market  countries, 

Greek-Soviet  Bloc  Trade  Pattern 

Greece's  trade  with  the  Soviet  Bloc  countries  and  Yugoslavia  has  increased 
since  1954;  exports  to  the  Soviet  Bloc  rose  from  4  percent  of  total  Greek  ex- 
ports in  1955  to  18  percent  in  1962,  while  the  proportion  of  imports  rose  from 
3  to  7  percent  of  the  total.   Greece  has  negotiated  a  number  of  bilateral  trade 
agreements  with  these  countries  which  helped  to  liquidate  excess  tobacco  stocks. 
There  have  been  disadvantages  also  for  Greece  in  trading  with  Eastern  Europe. 
Imports  from  Bloc  countries  have  tended  to  be  overpriced.   Credit  balances  have 
not  been  convertible  into  hard  currencies  and  some  Greek  products  have  been  re- 
exported to  Western  Europe  at  prices  below  purchase  prices.  As  a  major  custom- 
er for  Greek  agricultural  exports,  the  Soviet  Bloc  is  concerned  about  Greece's 
association  with  the  Common  Market. 

Greek-U.  S.  Trade  Pattern 

Next  to  West  Germany,  the  United  States  is  Greece's  principal  trading 
partner.   Greece's  exports  to  the  United  States  fluctuated  little  during  the 
1952-62  period,  while  imports  from  the  United  States  declined  slightly. 
Greece's  trade  deficit  with  the  United  States  declined  from  an  average 
of  $42  million  a  year  from  1952-54  to  $32  million  in  1962.   While  agri- 
cultural imports  from  the  United  States,  principally  wheat,  declined  over 
the  last  decade,  capital  imports  increased,  but  not  by  an  amount  sufficient 
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to  compensate  for  the  decline  in  agricultural  imports  (table  13).   U.  S. 
agricultural  exports  to  Greece  totaled  $343  million  from  1952  to  1962.   This 
was  almost  one- third  of  Greece's  total  agricultural  imports  for  that  period. 
However,  the  U.  S.  share  of  Greece's  total  agricultural  imports  dropped  from 
37  percent  during  1952-57  to  19  percent  during  1958-62  (table  14). 

Table  13. --U.  S. "Greek  trade  and  trade  balances,  1952-62 


Calendar 
year 

'        U.  S. 

exports  to  Gr 

aece   • 

U.  S. 

imp( 

Drts 

from 

Greece 

•  Greece's 

:   Agri- 
;  cultural 

« 
• 

• 
• 

Nonagri-  : 
cultural  : 

Total  ; 

Agri-   : 
cultural  ; 

Nonagri- 
cultural 

;  Total 

• 

•   trade 
'   balance 

-  -  _  _  Mt  1  1 

ion  do 

liar. 

Average 

1952-54 

:    26 

31 

57 

15 

0 

15 

-42 

1955 

:    48 

22 

70 

17 

7 

24 

-46 

1956 

:    62 

28 

90 

18 

4 

22 

-68 

1957 

:    46 

40 

86 

24 

5 

29 

-57 

1958 : 

24 

48 

72 

29 

5 

34 

-38 

1959 : 

:    16 

35 

51 

29 

8 

37 

-14 

1960 

:    17 

45 

62 

29 

8 

37 

-25 

1961 

:    34 

44 

78 

30 

9 

39 

-39 

1962 ! 

!    18 

50 

68 

28 

8 

36 

-32 

Source:  Foreign  Agricultural  Trade  of  the  United  States  by  Countries  (4). 


Table  14, — Agricultural  imports  from  the  United  States  compared  with  total 

agricultural  imports,  Greece,  1952-62 


Calendar 
year 


Total  agricul- 
tural imports  L' 


Imports  from  U.  S. 


P.L.  480  :  Total  1/ 


U.  S.  as  per- 
cent of  total 


1952. 
1953. 
1954. 
1955. 
1956. 
1957. 
1958. 
1959. 
1960. 
1961. 
1962. 


Mil.  dol. 

Mil.  dol. 

Mil.  dol. 

Percent 

107.9 

___ 

28.4 

26 

97.8 

--- 

26.7 

27 

80.1 

-.- 

22.3 

28 

104.4 

34.5 

47.8 

46 

130.1 

26.4 

62.4 

60 

139.3 

25.1 

46.3 

33 

121.7 

20.6 

24.4 

20 

102.3 

12.2 

15.8 

15 

110.4 

13.1 

17.0 

15 

127.6 

25.1 

34.0 

27 

114.0 

12.9 

18.0 

16 

1/     1952-60  from  Trade  Yearbook  (10),  1961  from  Foreign  Trade  (32). 
2/     1952-54  from  Foreign  Agricultural  Trade  of  the  United  States  by  countries 
(4). 
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Almost  the  entire  amount  of  U.  S,  agricultural  exports  to  Greece  has  been 
shipped  under  special  Government  programs,  mainly  P.L.  480  during  the  past  9 
years.   The  commodity  composition  of  U.  S.  exports  under  P.L.  480  and  Sections 
402  and  550  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  is  summarized  in  table  15.   Principal 
commodities  shipped  were  wheat  and  flour,  $128  million  or  44  percent  of  the 
total;  dairy  products,  $67  million  or  23  percent;  feed  grains,  $52  million  or 
18  percent;  and  fats  and  oils,  $33  million  or  11  percent. 


Table  15 .--Selected  agricultural  imports  from  the  United  States  under  P.L.  480 
and  Section  402  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act,  Greece,  July  1,  1955- June  30,  1963 


Commodity 
center 


P.L.  480 


Title  I 
export 
market 
value  1/ 


Title  II 
COG 
cost  2/ 


Title  III 

CCG 

cost  3/ 


Total 
excludes 
barter 


Mutual 

Security 

Act  4/ 


Total 


Wheat  and  flour 
Feed  grains... 
Fats  and  oils. 
Dairy  products 

Meat 

Sugar 

Other 


Total, 


33.5 

39.0 

19.5 

4.3 


0.5 


96.8 


3.3 


3.3 


Million  dollars 


34.3 

7.8 

7.1 

5/  62.6 


1.9 


71.1 
46.8 
26.6 
66.9 


2.4 


113.7 


213.8 


56. 

127.6 

4.9 

51.7 

6.1 

32.7 

0.3 

67.2 

1.6 

1.6 

4.1 

4.1 

0.8 

3.2 

74.3 


1.1 


1/  From  Programs  Oper.  Div.,  Foreign  Agr.  Serv.,  U.  S.  Dept.  Agr. 

1/  From  Eighteenth  Semiannual  Report  (12,  p.  83). 

3/  From  Food  Distribution  Division,  Agr.  Mkt.  Serv.,  U.  S.  Dept.  Agr. 

4/  From  Greece  Div.,  Agency  for  Intematl.  Devlpmt.,  U.  S.  Dept.  State. 

5/  Chiefly  milk  and  cheese. 


Grains  and  dairy  products  are  the  principal  Greek  agricultural  imports. 
The  importation  of  these  essential  products  on  concessionary  terms  has  had 
several  important  effects  on  the  country's  balance  of  pajmients  position  and 
trade  pattern. 

P.L.  480,  Greek  Trade,  and  Balance  of  Payments 

Title  I  imports  do  not  require  payment  in  foreign  exchange.   Therefore, 
Title  I  shipments  have  enabled  Greece  to  increase  imports  of  grain  and  dairy 
products  without  using  scarce  foreign  exchange  reserves  which  were  needed  to 
purchase  capital  imports  essential  in  economic  development.   In  the  absence 
of  Title  I,  it  is  likely  that  commercial  imports  probably  would  not  have 
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increased  in  a  comparable  amount  because  of  the  higher  priority  given  to  the 
importation  of  capital  goods.   Thus,  the  Title  I  program  has  been  largely  a 
supplement  to,  rather  than  a  substitute  for,  commercial  imports  of  grain  and 
dairy  products. 

The  use  of  Title  I  funds  for  various  U.  S.  expenditures  has  to  some 
extent  resulted  in  a  loss  of  dollars  to  the  Greek  economy.   However,  the 
positive  contribution  that  the  Title  I  program  has  made  to  economic  develop- 
ment in  meeting  the  country's  needs  for  agricultural  imports  and  in  facilitat- 
ing the  financing  of  infrastructure  and  private  enterprise  development 
undoubtedly  has  more  than  offset  any  loss  of  dollars  resulting  from  U.  S. 
use  of  Title  I  currencies. 

OUTLOOK  FOR  U.  S.  EXPORT  MARKETS  IN  GREECE 

The  Greek  economy  has  progressed  rapidly  since  it  began  its  postwar 
recovery.   The  country's  financial  position,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  has 
improved  considerably.   Credit  restrictions  and  a  currency  devaluation  in 
1953  brought  monetary  stability  which  has  been  maintained  ever  since.   The 
cost  of  living  index,  which  rose  47  percent  between  1950  and  1954,  rose  only 
1  percent  to  3  percent  annually  since  1954,  and  is  one  of  the  lowest  in  Europe. 
The  availability  of  P.L.  480  commodities  contributed  to  the  stabilization  of 
prices. 

Although  agriculture  still  plays  a  significant  role,  its  share  in  the 
national  income  is  steadily  declining.   Industry  and  services  now  account  for 
approximately  two- thirds  of  the  gross  national  product.   Agricultural  produc- 
tion increased  at  about  the  same  rate  as  industrial  production  from  1950  to 
1957,  but  during  the  1958-62  period,  output  in  agriculture  lagged  far  behind 
industrial  growth  (appendix  table  17).   Since  employment  rose  only  slightly  in 
this  latter  period,  industrial  progress  can  be  attributed  to  important  gains 
in  productivity. 

During  the  recovery  period,  American  aid  contributed  significantly  to  the 
financing  of  large-scale  improvements  in  Greek  industry.   In  addition,  tax 
concessions  and  restrictive  trade  policies  contributed  to  high  industry  profits 
and  encouraged  capital  imports. 

Major  industrial  activities  are  textiles,  food,  chemicals,  and  mechanical 
engineering.  Manufacturing  industries  employ  about  13  percent  of  the  Greek 
labor  force;  however,  this  figure  is  expected  to  increase  as  the  movement  from 
rural  to  urban  centers  rises.   Services  represent  42  percent  of  the  national 
income,  the  most  highly  developed  sectors  being  trade,  transportation,  commu- 
nications, and  housing. 

The  future  market  for  U,  S.  farm  products  in  Greece  will  depend  upon 
(1)  rate  of  growth  and  diversification  of  the  Greek  economy,  (2)  continuation 
of  a  P.L.  480  program,  and  (3)  competition  from  other  grain  exporting  coun- 
tries. 
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Prospects  for  Economic  Growth 

The  Greek  Government  anticipates  that  by  1971  per  capita  income  will  reach 
$700,  double  the  1962  level  (26)  .   The  rate  of  economic  growth  over  the  next 
10  years  will  be  influenced  considerably  by  the  ability  of  the  Greeks  to  make 
necessary  economic  adjustments  in  industry  and  agriculture,  and  the  effects  of 
Common  Market  association  on  development  of  the  Greek  economy. 

Associate  status  with  the  Common  Market  affords  Greece  an  excellent  oppor- 
tunity to  modernize  the  economy.   To  qualify  for  full  EEC  membership,  Greece 
must  bridge  the  gap  between  its  small-scale  industrial  and  agricultural  enter- 
prises and  the  highly  industrialized  corporate  structure  of  Western  European 
economies.   By  1984,  all  tariff  protection  for  Greek  industries  must  be  removed 
and  the  Greek  producer  will  have  to  compete  in  a  market  servicing  170,000,000 
Europeans  rather  than  a  limited  market  of  8,500,000  Greeks, 

To  spur  industrial  growth,  the  Greek  Government  is  seeking  to  obtain  close 
cooperation  between  domestic  industries,  which  have  the  advantages  of  plentiful 
low-cost  labor  and  local  raw  materials,  and  foreign  firms  which  can  supply 
managerial  knowledge  and  marketing  channels  throughout  the  world.   Several 
liberal  tax  and  investment  laws  applying  to  both  foreigners  and  Greeks  have 
been  adopted  to  stimulate  development  of  large-scale  firms  and  to  promote  com- 
petitive industrial  exports,  which  now  account  for  only  one- tenth  of  total 
exports.  _3/  These  tax  incentives,  and  the  attraction  of  the  Common  Market, 
have  already  stimulated  foreign  investment.   Inflow  of  private  capital  in  1962 
was  nearly  double  the  1961  level.   Recently,  the  Common  Market's  European 
Investment  Bank  extended  a  loan  of  $125  million  to  aid  Greece's  industrializa- 
tion program.   Also,  the  Greek  Government  recently  agreed  to  the  construction 
of  an  aluminum  plant,  to  be  financed  by  French,  U,  S.,  and  Greek  concerns. 
About  a  thousand  workers  will  be  employed  in  the  new  industry.   Private 
domestic  investment  is  also  increasing;  however,  the  Government  feels  it  is 
inadequate  to  accomplish  the  projected  goals  of  the  Five  Year  Program. 

Agricultural  growth  will  most  likely  continue  to  proceed  at  a  slower  pace 
than  industrial  growth.   It  will  take  time  to  make  the  structural  and  institu- 
tional changes  necessary  to  raise  the  feasible  level  of  agricultural  production 
technology.   Increased  irrigation,  consolidation  of  small  farm  holdings,  and 
greater  use  of  fertilizers  and  high-yielding  varieties  of  seeds  are  necessary 
to  increase  the  country's  agricultural  productive  capacity.   Irrigation  and 
reforestation  programs  are  now  underway.  Mechanization  is  slowly  being  intro- 
duced,  Greece  has  24,000  tractors,  about  triple  the  number  in  1955.  4/ 

Present  trends  indicate  a  hopeful  future  for  Greece.   According  to  former 
Prime  Minister  Caramanlis,  "...  the  Greek  economy  was  never  in  better  shape 
than  it  is  today  and  never  had  better  prospects  for  the  future."  _5/ 


3i/   The  New  York  Times.   Greece  Joining  Common  Market.   Oct.  24,  1962. 
4/  Robert  Keatley.   EEC  and  Poor  Lands.   The  Wall  Street  Journal, 
May  9,  1963. 

5/   Ibid, 
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Future  Commercial  Demand  for  U.  S.  Farm  Exports 

As  structural  and  technical  adjustments  are  made  in  the  Greek  economy, 
the  demand  for  capital  goods  and  grains  will  increase.   With  gold  and  foreign 
reserves  accumulating  at  the  rate  of  at  least  $20  million  annually,  Greece  can 
finance  an  increasing  level  of  imports. 

What  is  the  outlook  for  U.  S.  farm  exports,  particularly  wheat,  feed 
grains,  and  vegetable  oils?   These  commodities  accounted  for  about  95  percent 
of  all  Title  I  shipments  and  60  percent  of  total  U,  S.  agricultural  exports  to 
Greece  over  the  period  1955  to  1962. 

If  the  Title  I  program  continues,  U.  S,  grain  exports  will  increase  over 
the  next  few  years  while  shipments  of  vegetable  oils  will  be  limited  to  small 
quantities  needed  during  years  of  a  poor  olive  crop,   Greek  production  of  feed 
grains  will  not  be  adequate  to  meet  the  growing  demands  of  an  expanding  live- 
stock industry.   The  Foreign  Agricultural  Service  has  estimated  that  Greece's 
import  requirements  could  reach  an  average  level  of  over  150,000  metric  tons 
in  the  next  few  years,  as  compared  with  an  average  of  103,000  metric  tons  im- 
ported annually  during  the  period  1956-60.   Greece's  imports  of  feed  grains 
under  the  P.L.  480  Title  I  program  reached  152,100  metric  tons  in  fiscal  year 
1963,  an  increase  of  20  percent  over  1962. 

As  living  standards  continue  to  improve  the  demand  for  protein,  hard  wheat 
for  blending  purposes  may  well  increase;  whether  wheat  imports  actually  increase 
will  be  largely  determined  by  the  Government,  which  is  the  sole  importer  of 
wheat. 

In  the  future,  U,  S.  shipments  of  vegetable  oils  to  Greece  will  probably 
be  limited  to  small  quantities  during  years  when  the  olive  crop  is  below  normal. 
Olive  oil  output  is  adequate,  and  edible  and  inedible  oils  used  in  soap  manu- 
facture are  increasingly  being  replaced  by  acceptable  synthetic  detergents. 

Even  if  Title  I  is  replaced  by  a  long-term  credit  program  under  Title  IV, 
a  likely  prospect  with  the  improved  state  of  Greece's  balance  of  payments 
position,  the  demand  for  U.  S.  grains  probably  will  increase.   In  all  proba- 
bility, however,  the  increase  will  be  greater  if  Title  I  continues  because 
Greece  can  then  purchase  commodities  without  using  or  obligating  foreign  ex- 
change in  the  future.   If  neither  program  is  available  to  Greece,  to  what 
extent  will  the  demand  for  U.  S,  farm  products  be  affected? 

The  United  States  maintains  a  strong  competitive  position  in  vegetable 
oils.   Therefore,  Greece  will  probably  buy  soybean  oil  commercially  from  the 
United  States  during  years  of  a  poor  olive  crop. 

It  is  unlikely  that  Greece  can  reduce  its  dependence  on  feed  grains 
imports  over  the  next  few  years.   Domestic  utilization  of  feed  has  exceeded 
production  by  at  least  200,000  metric  tons  since  1957,   While  wheat  can  be  used 
for  feed,  and  incentives  can  be  introduced  to  stimulate  production,  the  domestic 
supply  of  livestock  feed  still  will  not  be  adequate  to  meet  an  increasing 
demand.   It  has  already  been  explained  that  the  lack  of  modern  production 
technology  and  mechanized  farming  will  make  it  difficult  to  expand  commercial 
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grain  production  very  much.   Therefore,  if  Greece  must  finance  its  imports  of 
feed  grains  through  the  commercial  market,  the  extent  of  U.  S.  participation 
in  the  Greek  market  will  depend  upon  how  fast  Greece  diversifies  and  expands 
its  economy  as  well  as  upon  competition  from  other  grain  exporting  countries. 

The  competition  from  other  countries  for  grain  exports  to  Greece  is 
highly  speculative  and  depends  largely  on  future  developments.   Some  of  the 
possible  areas  of  competition,  and  the  factors  involved,  can  be  summarized  in 
a  tentative  fashion  as  follows. 

If  surplus  grains  should  become  available  in  countries  such  as  Syria, 
Morocco,  and  Yugoslavia,  and  if  Greece  is  able  to  develop  satisfactory  trading 
relations  with  these  countries,  U.  S.  feed  grain  exports  to  Greece  probably 
will  decline.   Purchasing  grains  from  nearby  sources  may  become  less  costly 
to  Greece  than  buying  commercially  from  the  United  States.   France  also  could 
become  a  significant  exporter  of  feed  grains.   However,  with  the  growing  demand 
for  coarse  grains  in  other  Common  Market  countries  it  is  unlikely  that  France 
will  be  able  to  supply  all  of  Greece's  needs. 

Next  to  the  United  States,  the  USSR  and  Canada  have  been  considered  as 
potential  wheat  suppliers.   It  appears  unlikely,  however,  that  the  USSR  will 
have  enough  wheat  to  meet  Greek  needs  after  fulfilling  its  own  requirements 
and  part  of  those  for  other  countries.   Canada  has  not  been  an  important 
supplier  of  wheat  to  Greece  for  the  last  8  years  except  in  1960,  when  wheat 
was  not  included  under  the  Title  I  program.   Even  if  P.L.  480  is  discontinued, 
the  United  States  is  not  likely  to  lose  the  Greek  market  to  Canada,  as  the 
price  of  U.  S.  hard  wheat  is  no  higher  than  that  of  Canadian  wheat.   Further- 
more, there  are  indications  that  a  preference  for  U.  S.  wheat  has  been  develop- 
ed in  the  Greek  market. 

In  summary,  U.  S.  grain  exports  probably  will  increase  if  P.L.  480 
continues.   The  increase  will  be  greater  if  the  Title  I  program  is  continued, 
as  foreign  exchange  will  not  be  required  to  finance  imports,  and  somewhat  less 
if  a  Title  IV  program  supplants  Title  I.   It  is  conceivable  that  grain  imports 
from  the  United  States  may  actually  decline  if  neither  of  these  programs  is 
available  to  Greece.   This,  however,  will  depend  upon  several  variable  factors, 
such  as  the  growth  rate  of  the  Greek  economy,  Greece's  international  financial 
position,  and  the  ability  of  nearby  grain  exporting  countries  to  supply  Greece 
with  an  adequate  and  continuous  supply  of  grains  on  satisfactory  trading  terms. 
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APPENDIX 
Table  16. --U.  S.  assistance  to  Greece,  by  type  of  program,  fiscal  years  1946-62 

RECOVERY  AID 


Type  of  program 


'1946  =1947  =1948  =1949  = 1950 =1951 =1952 = 1953 =Total  1/ 


Military  Aid 
Greek-Turkish  aid 

Economic  Aid  Ij 
Grants: 

UNRRA 

Post-UNRRA 

Marshall  Plan 

Greek-Turkish  aid 

Mutual  Security  Act 

Lend-lease 

Sec.  416,  voluntary  donations. 
Loans  and  credits: 

Merchant  Sales  Act 

Surplus  property 

Export-Import  Bank 

Mutual  Security  Act 

Gross  economic  aid 


185 


94 


3/ 


41 

30 

5 


DEVELOPMENT  AID 


Million  dollars 

120   175   75    9    3 


37 

11 

101 


3/   --- 

113   126 

18   --- 


135 


199   109 


3/ 


24 
10 


3/ 


3/ 


371 


280 

37 

385 

123 

308 

6 

3/ 

41 

55 

15 

2 


1,252 


■  1954 =1955  =  1956  =  1957  =  1958  =  1959  =  1960  =  1961  =  1962  =  Total  1/ 


Military  Aid 
Mutual  Security  Act  4/ 


-Million  dollars- 


1,133 


Economic  Aid  : 

Grants:  : 

Mutual  Security  Act :  65 

Sections  402  and  550 : 

Other : 

P.L.  480,  Title  I* :  --- 

P.L.  480,  Title  II* :  --- 

P.L.  480,  Title  III* :  2 

Transportation  of  agricultural  commodities:  

Loans  and  credits:  : 

P.L.  480,  Title  I,  loans  to:  : 

Government : 

Private  enterprise : 

Mutual  Security  Act :  3/ 

Sees.  402  and  550 :  --- 

Other : 

Export  -Import  Bank : 

Development  Loan  Fund : 

Other  assistance:  %_l  : 

Under  P.L.  480,  Title  I* -  .  :  --- 

Mutual  Security  Act,  Sees.  402  and  550. . . . :  


40   29   29 


24   21 


8   14 


10 


22 


22 


3/ 


11 


24  5/9  5/245 
■--   ---    6/38 

---   ---    207 

■--   ---    7/7 

3  ---      3 
69 
5/1 


6 
5/1 


3/ 


44 
4 

35 

5/31 

4 

3/ 

12 

9/14 
6 


Gross  economic  aid. 


440 
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Table  16. --U.  S.  assistance  to  Greece,  by  type  of  program,  fiscal  years 

1946-62- -Continued 

SUMMARY        


Item 


Total  1/ 


Gross    ■  Returns   '    Net 


-Million  dollars- 


Military  Aid  : 

Gross :     1 ,  504 

Reverse  grants  and  returns : ~14 

Net :  1 ,490 


Economic  Aid  ' 

Grants:  ■ 

Gross :     1,475 

Reverse  grants  and  returns : -73 „__ 

Net :  1 ,402 


Loans  and  credits:  • 

Gross i :       210 

Repayment  of  principal : -82 

Net :  129 


Other  8/ :        ^  ?0 

Net  economic  aid  ...  ^ :  1 ,  551 

Assistance  und&r  P.L.  480-''  J^/ :       141  141 

*  Assistance  under  P.L.  480. 

1/   Details  may  not  add  to  totals  due  to  rounding  and  lack  of  information  for  several  years. 

2/.  Includes  programs  too  small  to  be  listed--such  as,  American  Red  Cross  $35,000,  and  strate- 
gic materials  development  $22,000.   Data  for  technical  assistance  is  included  as  part  of  other 
programs  shown  in  the  table. 

3/  Less  than  $500,000. 

4/  Includes  Mutual  Security  Program  before  1954.   Breakdown  by  year  is  not  available. 

5/  Through  December  31,  1962. 

6/  Breakdown  by  year  is  not  available. 

2/  This  grant  was  made  between  1955  and  1957 . 

8/  Represents  the  net  accumulation  of  foreign  currency  claims,  which  is  the  difference 
between  the  value  of  farm  products  shipped  in  exchange  for  foreign  currencies  less  the 
Government's  disbursement  of  currency.   Such  claims  are  in  effect  a  short-term  loan  of  the 
exchange  value  of  the  farm  products. 

9/   From  unpublished  data  of  the  U.  S.  Dept .  Treas . 
10/  Does  not  include  barter  transactions.   This  figure  differs  from  the  sum  of  Title  I, 
Title  II,  and  Title  III  donations  of  $159  million  shown  for  1955-62  in  table  1,  because 
it  includes  ocean  transportation  while  those  in  table  1  do  not.   Also,  the  shipments  in 
table  1  include  $25  million  of  commodities  which  are  sold  for  foreign  currency  latter  dis- 
bursed for  U.  S,  uses.   These  U.  S.  uses  are  not  included  in  this  table. 

Source:   Except  as  otherwise  indicated,  1945-51  from  Foreign  Aid:  1940-51  (37),  and 
1952-62  from  Foreign  Grants  and  Credits  (38). 
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